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The Temple referred to in John 2 : 20. — The current view of this passage, 
as found in the writings of Lightfoot, Westcott, Sanday, and others, under- 
stands the temple here referred to as the temple of Herod, which was not 
in Christ's time entirely finished, but had been in process of reparation for a 
considerable period, commonly supposed from this allusion in John to have 
been forty-six years. Professor E. A. Abbott, in the Classical Review for 
March (1894), speaks confidently for another interpretation. He believes 
that the reference is to Ezra's temple, which was not replaced by the Herod- 
ian temple, but only improved and enlarged. The word here translated 
"temple" is naos, which means only the temple proper, the small building in 
the center of the entire Herodian structure, containing the holy place and the 
holy of holies. The verse might then read : ' This temple [which Ezra built] 
was forty- six years in building, as we have heard from our forefathers.' In 
support of this interpretation Professor Abbott adduces three lines of evi- 
dence, linguistic, historical, a /«£)«'. (i) The aorist tense of the verb and 
the dative case of the noun stating the time indicate not only that the temple 
was regarded as complete in its present state, but also complete in the past. 
(2) An exact study of Josephus' account {Ant. xv. 11; xvii. 12; xx. 9; 
Wars i. 21 ; et al.) of Herod's reconstruction of the temple shows that it was 
finished in eight (or nine and a half) years, and celebrated as the completion 
of a great work ; that nothing more was done to it for many years, either by 
Herod or his successors ; but that in consequence of the too ambitious and 
ill-calculated design of Herod, and also of the fire in the days of Archelaus, 
repairs on a vast scale were going on under Agrippa II (and possibly to a 
minor extent under Pilate and Agrippa I); and finally, that a Jew under 
Pilate, in the fifteenth year of Tiberius Caesar, could not possibly say, " this 
Herodian temple took forty-six years to build." As to the time spent in the 
construction of Ezra's temple, the statements are conflicting. Josephus says 
{Ant. xi. 4, 7) that it was completed in seven years, but his information here 
cannot be taken with the same confidence as when he speaks of the facts of 
his own time. He perhaps said seven years because of the sacredness of that 
number, and because that was the number of years spent in building Solo- 
mon's temple. The edict for the rebuilding of the temple at Jerusalem after 
the Babylonian Captivity was issued " in the first yearof Cyrus, king of Persia," 
(Ezra 1:1; 3 : 1-6), that is 559 B.C. The foundations were laid and the altar 
erected, and then the opposition of enemies delayed the construction until the 
second year of Darius (Ezra 4 : 24 ; 5:1). Then the work was resumed, and 
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completed in the sixth year of Darius, 516 B.C. (Ezra 6: I5f), or the eighth 
year, 514 B.C. {Chronicuni Paschale), or the ninth year 513 B.C. (Jos. Ant. xi. 
4, 7). In such discrepancies the Jews under consideration would adopt the 
larger number, forty-six years. They might then use this fact proverbially : 
" Our temple took forty-six years to build," as we say : " Rome was not built 
in a day." Of course this calculation is not historically exact, for Ezra (i :i) 
should have said "in the first year of Cyrus's sovereignty over the Jews" (i. e., 
after the Babylonian Captivity) instead of " in the first year of Cyrus, king j}f 
Persia," and that would make the interval much less than forty-six years. 
But the incorrect calculation was the current one, and is found in the chrono- 
logy of Eusebius as extracted from Syncellus (Vol. ii., p. 81). (3) Modern 
readers take it for granted that the Herodian structure is meant when the Jews 
of Christ's time pointed to " this temple," but those Jews would be very unwill- 
ing to admit that the structure was a new one or particularly different from 
the building of their forefathers, hallowed as it was by the prophecies of 
Zechariah and Haggai. 

Palestine Before the Exodus. — Is there any Old Testament topic more 
interesting ? And how little has been known about it until now. Professor 
D. G. Lyon, Ph.D., of Harvard University, summarizes our present informa- 
tion on the subject in The Independent for May 3, 1894. The article resolves 
itself into a description and discussion of the Tel El-Amarna tablets, which 
are almost the sole source of our knowledge as to the condition of the land 
and the people of Canaan before it became the home of the nation founded 
by Moses. The story of the discovery of these tablets in 1887 has now become 
a familiar one, and it is an assured result of the study of them that they record 
facts pertaining to the history of Western Asia in the fifteenth century before 
Christ. Some of these facts are as follows : (i) The people living in Palestine 
then enjoyed frequent communication with the two ancient seats of culture, 
Egypt and Babylon. Not isolation but intercourse was the rule of the period. 
(2) The arm of Egypt was growing weak, and the little states of Palestine 
were falling away, many of them succumbing to the invading Khabiri. (3) 
The language of international communication was the Babylonian in the Cunei- 
form script. The most probable explanation of this fact is that Palestine, 
before the Egyptian occupation, had been subject to Babylon, and in chang- 
ing masters had found it convenient to retain the old Babylonian scribes. 
Probably, too, there was a strong Semitic influence at this time at the Egyp- 
tian court. (4) The Babylonian language was only the language of diplomacy, 
not the vernacular in Palestine. The letters employ many native Palestine 
words, sometimes explaining a Babylonian term by its Palestinian equivalent. 
The words thus employed show that the language of Palestine was already 
essentially the same as Hebrew. (5) The Hebrews were not yet in posses- 
sion of the land, though it is possible that we have here the beginnings of the 
Hebrew invasions. (6) The success of the invaders was made the more easy 
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by the dissensions of the native populations in Palestine. (7) Jerusalem had 
already that prominence which is assigned to it in the biblical account of the 
Hebrew conquest. 

The bearing of these conclusions upon many portions of the Old Testament 
narrative will occur to any one. We can now understand the campaign of 
Amraphel, King of Shinar {i. e., Babylonia) and his allies (Gen. 14) against 
the King of Sodom and his allies ; the wanderings of Abraham from Babylo- 
nia to Canaan, Egypt and Philistia, of Jacob to Aram and Egypt, the selling 
of Joseph to traders going down to Egypt ; and the fact that the King of Jeru- 
salem led the southern coalition against the Hebrew invaders (Josh. 10). 

The Synoptic Problem. — An excellent resume of this perplexing and 
intricate theme of New Testament criticism is being presented in a series of 
articles by Dr. Paton J. Gloag in The Thinker (January, February, April, June). 
The different theories that have been brought forward to account for the forma- 
tion of the first three Gospels are briefly but adequately passed in review. The 
coincidences and differences which appear in a comparison of Matthew, Mark 
and Luke are well before the writer. 

There are three general classes of theories : (i) The hypothesis of a mutual 
dependence of the Synoptics. This theory assumes that the Gospel of Mark 
was compiled from the Gospels of Matthew and Luke, and that Luke borrowed 
from Matthew. But the later advocates of it admit the originality of Mark, 
and claim the dependence of Luke upon Matthew and Mark, and the depend- 
ence of Matthew on Mark. This theory Dr. Gloag rejects because the facts seem 
to indicate : a) that Mark is not a compilation or an abbreviation, but an original 
and independent Gospel, b) that in all probability Matthew and Luke made use 
of the Gospel of Mark as one of their sources, and c) that Matthew and Luke 
wrote independently. 

(2) The hypothesis of an oral tradition as the source of the Synoptics. 
According to this theory, all the three Evangelists wrote independently of 
each other; the preaching of the apostles was the original source of their 
information, supplemented perhaps by fragmentary written accounts ; and the 
identity, as well as the diversity, which exists between them is due to their 
oral transmission and the fact that during this transmission the material had 
to be translated from Aramaic into Greek. Many scholars hold to this explana- 
tion : Gieseler, Lange, Alford, Westcott, Godet, Schaff, and others. But Dr. 
Gloag points out difficulties with it : a) It cannot account for the similarity 
which pervades the three Gospels, an agreement not only in events but also in 
expressions and words ; b) it is improbable that a general oral Gospel which 
dwelt upon the actions and discourses of Jesus would have omitted some 
account of the Judean ministry such as the fourth Gospel contains ; c) the speci- 
mens of the teachings of the apostles given in the Book of Acts do not bear 
out the supposition that their teaching consisted almost entirely in naratiVes of 
Christ's life, or in the repetition of His parables and discourses ; d) agreement 
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as to the arrangement of material in the synoptic narratives, even where that 
arrangement departs from the natural chronological order, is a phenomenon 
not satisfactorily accounted for. Therefore, although oral tradition must have 
entered largely into the sources of the Gospels, and must have become more 
or less stereotyped as regards both incident and expression, yet it cannot by 
itself alone, independent of written documents, account for their formation. 

(3) The hypothesis of an original document or documents as the basis of 
our present synoptic Gospels. Luke speaks (Luke 1:1-3) of many such written 
records of the incidents and teachings of Christ's ministry, from the hands of 
those who had been His immediate followers, and Luke's own Gospel appears 
to be founded upon these earlier documents, with perhaps additions of new 
matter procured by himself, thus making a more orderly and complete narra- 
tive of the life of Christ. This is today the prevalent theory, and gives rise 
to a great variety of suppositions. It can be combined with the hypothesis 
of mutual dependence, and it admits to a greater or less degree the hypoth- 
esis of any oral tradition preceding any documents. It postulates a group of 
Gospel narratives preceding our present Gospels, to which our Gospels are the 
natural successors as being the final forms into which the Gospel narra- 
tive was arranged. The Gospels of Matthew, Mark and Luke, as we have 
them, may be quite independent of each other, deriving their coincidences 
from the earlier documents on which they rest, and their divergences from the 
separate locality and authorship whence they arose. It is most probable that 
the oral Gospel gradually assumed a written form, first in the Aramaic, then 
in the Greek, primarily in fragmentary form, then by later stages in more 
extended form and more nearly chronological arrangement. The various 
branches of this documentary hypothesis today advocated by leading scholars 
will form the subject of some further papers in Dr. Gloag's useful series. 

The Sestoration of Israel after the Captivity. — It seems that Dutch scholars 
are inclined to be even more radical in the biblical discussions than the Ger- 
man or even the French scholars of the type of Havet and others. The most 
advanced positions in New Testament discussions are taken by the Dutch pro- 
fessors Pierson, Loman and others. Dr. Koster, of Leyden, has made an 
attempt at extreme radicalism in another direction recently, namely, in 
regard to the Persian period and the restoration of Israel after the Captivity. 
He maintains that the idea of such a restoration by the Persians must be 
given up as legendary, basing his views on a critical comparison of the books 
of Haggai, Zechariah or Ezra. He holds that the rebuilding of the temple 
was not begun at the command of Cyrus, nor by the returned Israelites, but 
rather by those remaining in Palestine, and that too not until 520 B.C. 
under Darius Hystaspis, the building being completed in 516. The walls of 
Jerusalem were rebuilt only in 444 B.C. 
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Dr. Denney's View of Inspiration. — The lectures upon Inspiration recently 
given by Rev. James Denney, D.D., of Scotland, before the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary, awakened much discussion and even some alarm in certain 
circles. He was therefore invited by The Independent to present his views 
upon the subject to the general public interested in such problems. This, Dr. 
Denney has done in two articles upon The Value of Scripture, in the issues 
of that paper for May 31 and June 14. It is a pity that only brief extracts 
can be given here : "The apostle Paul's definition of the import and the scope 
of inspiration appears in his words, ' Every scripture, inspired of God, is also 
profitable for teaching, for reproof, for correction, for instruction which is in 
righteousness: that the man of God may be complete, furnished completely 
unto every good work.' Here we notice two things : first, that according to 
St. Paul the whole import and scope of inspiration is practical. When we 
say Scripture is infallible we mean that Scripture never fails to do these 
things for the man who gives it a chance ; it never fails to teach him, to 
reprove him, to put him right where he is wrong, to train him in righteous- 
ness, to make a man of God out of him, to equip him thoroughly for every 
good work. Second, that the Bible actually has this power. It is an old book 
and has been tried. Men through the Bible have believed in One only, the 
living and true God, and are living the life which justly corresponds to that 
faith. The words of the Bible do sound in men's hearts and speak for right- 
eousness with the power that comes from God. And that, according to the 
apostle, is the proof of inspiration. 

"Jesus is the very type of inspiration, and the words of Jesus are the perfect 
type of inspired words. They correct, reprove, discipline in righteousness. 
There is no proof that they are inspired outside of the effects that they have 
in human hearts. Jesus never proved anything that He said; He simply speaks, 
and if a man rejects Christ's words, if he is not sensitive to the spirit of God 
that speaks in them and works through them, it is because of some moral 
obliquity in him that sets him against Christ himself. So in regard to the 
New Testament books other than the Gospels, which do not directly record 
Christ's words. We also call those writings inspired because we find by 
experience that they assert for themselves in our hearts the same authority, 
because they do the same work that the words of our Lord Jesus Christ him- 
self do." 

" The prophets were a series of men standing in a certain succession, along 
which God was actually working, specially preparing for the coming of His 
Son ; and when Christ came He saw His own likeness dimly outlined in many 
of the great prophetic pictures. But when the fulfillment came it was so 
much greater, it so far transcended everything that the prophets had been 
allowed to see, that the whole form of their anticipations seemed inadequate. 
The details that they foresaw, the special form in which the future came 
within their grasp, was something far less than the truth. We do not insist 
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upon the form at all. We do not find the inspiration of the prophet in the 
particular cast he has given to God's revelations ; we say that belongs to his 
time, that belongs to his limitations, and what we have to get from the prophet 
is not the particular fashion in which he clothes his anticipations of the future ; 
what we have to get from him is his faith in God's redeeming love, his faith 
in the fact that the future belongs to God, his faith in the fact that God is 
working a work of His own, age after age, that it is God's will that will stand, 
and God's work that will be done, and God's victory that will be revealed to 
all flesh. There is nothing in the world like prophecy in Israel, nothing like 
its continuity, like the consistency in its conception of God ; nothing like the 
ethical riches of prophecy, nothing like its faith in God's redeeming love, and 
in the triumph of good in the future. Yet there never was any proof of the 
inspiration of the prophets except that the words which they spoke had power 
to take hold of men's minis and hearts, and work God's purposes and God's 
will in them." 

" What we call the historical books of the Old Testament — Joshua, Judges, 
Samuel, Kings — were called by the Jewish Church prophetical books. Their 
authors were not regarded as chroniclers but as religious teachers. If we 
choose to look at them as historical writings, we see this : they are more or 
less valuable according to the opportunities that the writers had of knowing 
the historical facts. The record of the last days of King David is plainly 
told by some man who lived in the daylight of contemporary history. The 
Book of Judges contains the story of Israel for some four hundred years, and 
we do not know what opportunities the writer had of knowing all the details 
of the history — they may be more correct or less correct. It doesn't matter 
to us in the very least, and we cannot find out. What we have to learn from 
the Book of Judges, for instance, is the writer's conviction that God rules 
among the nations, that God is present in this nation, that God is present in 
every nation in this world in His mercy and in His judgment, and that in the 
great crises of national history His providence is signally at work. In the 
early chapters of Genesis the writer is dealing with prehistoric times, at an 
immeasurable distance from the facts. They therefore contain no historical 
evidence and no science. Nevertheless, the men to whom God was making 
Himself known — and revelation means, not that God discloses history or 
science to us, but that He discloses Himself to us — these men had their ideas 
about prehistoric times, the beginning of human history. The childish and 
simple answers which men have given to questions which they could not 
answer historically or scientifically, are called myths. The mythical stage of 
the human mind is one through which all nations and all races, as a matter 
of fact, have passed. It is a stage through which the Hebrews passed, exactly 
as every other nation did, and when we come to the beginning of the Bible, 
the question that arises in our minds is this : Can God so fill with His own 
spirit those childlike answers of the human heart to its own questions about 
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the origin of things, that they shall be profitable for teaching, for correction, 
for reproof, for discipline in righteousness, for making the man of God per- 
fect unto every good work? The first three chapters of Genesis contain more 
traces of the child stage of development in man's mind than all the rest of 
the Bible put together. Yet I will venture to say this, that no chapters in the 
Bible more fully prove their power than these to do God's work in men's 
souls. How impressively are taught the absolute dependence of all things 
upon God, the kinship of the human spirit with the divine, the vocation of 
man to subdue all things to himself, the pride, willfulness and disobedience 
of the human heart, God's power to discover and condemn evil, the promise 
of a deliverer from evil. The great truths of religion are the divine and per- 
manent element, the form and accompaniments of the narration are human 
and transient. Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings He ordains 
strength." 



